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Only one major change in domestic policy had marked the
six years of the Macdonald-Baldwin national governments, but
that was a revolutionary one. A revenue tariff had been
introduced immediately following on the general election of
1931, but in 1932, following on the Ottawa Conference, a com-
plex system of imperial preference was introduced, and at the
same time a great measure of protection was afforded to British
agriculture by a wide variety of measures, including not only
protective duties but quotas, subsidies, controlled marketing,
and guaranteed prices. The chief credit for these far-reaching
changes, which marked the first serious and successful efforts
in the present century to promote inter-empire trade and to
restore British agriculture, is usually given to Mr. Neville
Chamberlain, who became Chancellor of the Exchequer when
Mr. Snowden and a number of Liberals resigned from the
coalition as the result of the Ottawa 'Conference and the
decisions arising out of it. These decisions marked a definite
step on the road to a planned economy. They reflected the
first realization that the old Liberal economic order could not
survive unchanged in a world where political considerations
were driving nation after nation towards self-sufficiency, but-
tressed by bilateral trade agreements, and where, simultane-
ously, the State was expected to guarantee to all its citizens
minimum standards of living. The Independent Liberals, as
the group came to be known, remained unconverted either to
planning or to tariffs, but after 1932 the tariff issue ceased to be
controversial among the people at large, and the fact that the
Liberals henceforward were committed to reversing the only
wholly successful measures introduced by any party since 1929,
condemned the Liberal party to progressive and rapid extinction
as a political force.

It is sometimes said that the British tariff was itself one of the
causes which drove Europe forward on the path to self-
sufficiency and killed the multilateral trading system. It is
far truer to say that that system was dying before the 1914 war
arid was killed by the peace treaties. It is. difficult to see how
the Western European economies could have continued to
compete in the export market, as, but for the world wars, they
would have had to do, with the industrialized nations of Asia